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Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Assn. Annual Conference, Executive 
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Edétorte Keader:- 


A REUNION WITH OLD FRIENDS is al- 
ways pleasant. This is especially true when 
the meeting has to do with something that 
was an important part of your life at one 
time. About once a year I am asked to at- 
tend one of the monthly luncheon meetings 
of the bank personnel men in Philadelphia. 
There is a representative from each of the 
nine larger Philadelphia banks. Each one 
represents from 500 to nearly 2,000 em- 
ployees. I had a small part in organizing 
this informal series of meetings more than 
10 years ago and it has been a useful means 
of exchanging information on matters of 
mutual interest. No minutes or other records 
are kept of these meetings. The only or- 
ganization is that each member in turn is 
host for luncheon for the group and as such 
prepares an agenda of /subjects which are 
suggested by individual members in advance 
of the meeting. The topics discussed at this 
meeting which I recently attended included 
such familiar items as salary surveys, em- 
ployee benefit costs, job evaluation analyst's 
time, attitude surveys, excess workmen's 
compensation, payroll costs and unemploy- 
ment compensation procedures. The discus- 
sions tend generally to be in the policy area. 
Members are mostly Vice-Presidents of their 
respective organizations. Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations Directors everywhere 
would find such an informal exchange of 
views helpful. There are, in fact, a great 
many similar organizations in different parts 
of the country, some of them having been 
in existence many years. As usual, the suc- 
cess and persistence of such a group depends 
heavily on the enthusiam and continued 
interest of one person. In the case of the 
Philadelphia bank group this individual is 
Jack Adams, now Vice President of the 
Girard-Corn Exchange Bank. Originally 


when the group was formed Jack was just 
‘‘a boy.’’ Now he has grown to full stature 
and has equal or greater responsibility than 
any other member of the group, since his 
bank is now the second largest. 





Tue CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE is One of the more active ones in the 
services performed for personnel and indus- 
trial relations people. Through the kindness 
of Bill Donaldson we receive their publica- 
tions. An interesting recent one is called 
‘Keeping Informed in Personnel Manage- 
ment,’ dated June 1952. This is similar to 
another such report issued several years ago 
which summarizes the results of a check- 
list questionnaire returned by 82 personnel 
managers from Cleveland industries. This 
one, 344 pages mimeographed, lists the 
sources of information regularly consulted 
by personnel managers in the course of their 
work. Based on the returns from these 82 
men the conclusion is drawn that “‘the typi- 
cal personnel manager regularly reads one 
specialized periodical, four periodicals on 
related business subjects, two commercial 
information services, and one government 
service. He relies on one research organiza- 
tion and one employer association, belongs 
to one professional organization and at- 
tends one or two personnel conferences each 
year."’ Naturally, one of the most fre- 
quently consulted periodicals in the per- 
sonnel field is PersoNNEL JoURNAL. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
has also recently issued ‘““‘Who Do You 
Know?” This periodical is ‘A Guide To 
Public Agencies.’’ It lists all the public 
agencies in the city including those of the 
city itself, of the transit system, police and 
courts, agencies dealing with welfare and 
relief, medical problems, education, real es- 
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tate and miscellaneous. Such a publication 
would be of great value to personnel people 
in all cities. 





SOME OF YOU WILL REMEMBER a stimu- 
lating article in PERSONNEL JouRNAL, “‘Exe- 
cutive Development—The Personnel Man's 
Challenge’’ by Morris I. Pickus, December 
1951. A letter from Ernest D. Phelps, As- 
sociate Professor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
has this to say, ““The article by Morris I. 
Pickus rings two bells with me. One bell for 
applause, and one bell of alarm.’’ After com- 
mending the article for a number of im- 
portant points which Mr. Pickus made, Pro- 
fessor Phelps says ‘‘but training is a line 
function.’’ He goes on to say, ‘While con- 
sultants and staff people are, or may be, 
necessary to assist the line people in plan- 
ning and carrying through their training 
functions, the developing managers look to 
the same men for guidance and strengthen- 
ing of their own resources that they look to 
for direction in carrying out of their present 
duties." Professor Phelps wants executive 
training carried on by the executives them- 
selves. There is much to be said for this 
view but on the other hand if all training 
is to be done this way among executives 
I'm afraid there will not be very much 
executive training. The success of the Amer- 
ican Management Association Workshop 
Schools is an illustration of this point. I go 
along with Professor Phelps that the real 
inspiration, guidance, direction and enthu- 
siasm will be conveyed to executives only 
from their chief. It is expecting a good deal 
to have all specific training carried on by 
busy executives; it just won't happen. In 
the ideal situation executive training pro- 
grams will be inaugurated and guided— 
and even ‘‘propelled’’—by the responsible 
top executive. Many times, however, this 
doesn’t happen. In such a situation are we 
to have no training at all? Isn't the answer 
that we must get training and development 
for executives by one means or another? 


The best means is certainly from the top 
boss. Let’s have training anyway. 





THERE IS A STEADY INCREASE in the num- 
ber of bulletins on personnel relations mat- 
ters issued by management and sent to man- 
agement employees. In some cases these are 
restricted to personnel and industrial rela- 
tions people and in other cases they deal 
with employee relations matters for the in- 
terest of all the executives of the company 
everywhere. A new one to me is “‘Traffic 
Mirror.’ This is a “‘Personnel relations 
memo for all management employees.”’ It 
is issued in the northeastern area of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company and is 
printed on the front and back of a single 
letter-size sheet. The issue for June 1952 is 
No. 22. It contains a short discussion of 
delegation, an explanation of the value of 
case studies in improving supervisory-em- 
ployee relations, and a number of other 
similar short items that would be helpful 
to executives and supervisors in their rela- 
tions with their employees. The one on case 
studies was abstracted from an article in 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL, May 1952 by Nathan- 
iel Cantor, ‘Training Is Not Telling.’’ This 
issue was sent to me by Mr. W. A. Rudy of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, Cleve- 
land. 

One of the more ambitious bulletins 
of this kind is one issued by General Elec- 
tric, ‘Employee Relations Newsletter—for 
circulation among General Electric manage- 
ment.” It is 4 pages printed and apparently 
appears several times each month. 

Industrial Relations Newsletter is is- 
sued by Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. New 
Haven, Conn. It is intended for circulation 
to all supervisors and is the product of the 
Industrial Relations Division of that Com- 
pany. It is printed by offset on front and 
back of a letter-size sheet over the signature 
of R. I. Metcalf, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations for Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. It is through his courtesy that 
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I have received a number of copies. In his 
accompanying letter Bob warms my heart 
by describing himself as ‘‘an avid reader of 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL.” 





LABOR UNIONS ARE ORGANIZED primar- 
ily to band employees together to gain 
rights and advantages from employers that 
they might not be able to do if unorganized. 
But labor unions are also political organiza- 
tions. They must have platforms which ap- 
peal to the mass of union members, who are 
also union voters. It is true that some unions 
have been so organized that their individual 
members have virtually no choice. Never- 
theless, in the long run union programs 
must appeal to union members if their sup- 
port is to be continued. If unions are in any 
sense political then union leaders are, in that 
same sense, political leaders. For the long 
pull, then, we should expect that union 
leaders will demonstrate increasingly a high 
order of skill in union politics. Judging by 
the history of older countries where union- 
ism has been strong for a longer time, we 
must also expect that union leaders—who 
are also union politicians—will, eventually, 
become politicians in the broadest sense of 
the word. This is already becoming evident 
in the activities of unionism in American 
national politics, particularly in the Demo- 
cratic party. There appears to be a slow 
trend towards unions in politics. This move- 
ment will be watched with great care 
by clear-thinking management. Industry’s 
stake is as great as that of organized labor. 
There is perhaps room for apprehension lest 
American business and industry be caught 
in a political squeeze. It is the present policy 
of the Democratic party, most notably il- 
lustrated by the actions of President Tru- 
man, to promise each strong minority group 
the benefits which appeal to that group. 
So long as this can be done for one group 
without offending others the plan will have 
the effect of welding together a great many 
special interests. In this country it is the 
way in which minority parties fuse them- 


selves into one of the national parties. It 
seems Open to question whether in the long 
run this will not also have the effect of 
destroying two-party politics in the United 
States and substitute for it a number of 
strong minority parties. Regardless of the 
outcome wise* management will study 
labor's political activities with the closest 
attention. 





GENERAL Exsctrric Company in its 
‘Employee Relations Newsletter’’ of June 
13th has an interesting discussion on 
the so-called ‘‘annual improvement factor’’ 
which is based, in theory at least, on in- 
creased productivity of hourly workers. The 
Newsletter regards this as a specious issue 
and one designed primarily to find a way 
to raise wages in the face of WSB restric- 
tions. ‘‘Inflationary’’ is the better word for 
this device, they think. 

The Newsletter of May 16th deals with 
a variety of labor matters. One of the more 
interesting is a comment on the attitude of 
the political administration in dealing with 
labor matters. It refers to the demand of 
the unions at the Lockland, Ohio, Military 
Jet Engine Plant. Following union demands 
there was a meeting in Washington spon- 
sored by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. General Electric objects 
to the way in which this meeting was 
opened by the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense who said, ‘‘We can- 
not permit a strike even for one day.’’ As 
GE points out, such a statement puts all 
the cards in the hands of the union officials 
since a strike in a defense plant will be con- 
sidered by the administration as a direct 
threat to the national defense. This, of 
course, is the kind of politics the adminis- 
tration has been playing in all recent union 
matters. Witness the statements of the Presi- 
dent from time to time about the steel strike. 
These indicated such a biased attitude to- 
ward labor that there was no mistaking 
the desire of the administration to give the 
unions what they wanted. 
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CoMPULsORY UNIONISM has been the 
last remaining issue in the steel strike, and 
in some others. The General Electric Com- 
mentator, addressed to all General Electric 
employees ‘‘their families and their neigh- 
bors,"’ reviewed the characteristics of com- 
pulsory unionism in its issue of May 23rd. 
It points out that the greatest growth of 
unions has come in times of war or national 
defense when, in order to ward off strikes 
in defense industries, a government fre- 
quently imposes some form of compulsory 
unionism to buy off the union and avert a 
strike. Industry may be grateful that the 
recent steel strike was settled without its 
having to accept the union shop which the 
politicians tried to force on it. 





How To Make Decisions Better AND 
Faster is the title of an interesting article 
in Factory Management and Maintenance for 
June 1952. It was written by Professor R. F. 
Wallace of the University of Mississippi. 
He gives 6 ways in which the executives 
can make better decisions and give them 
out faster. With each suggestion is an ex- 
planatory comment, which there is not 
room to reproduce here. The 6 ideas are— 

. Spot what is important. 

. Use the process of delegation. 

. Use the exception principle. 

. Use staff advice and counsel. 

. Use the principle of specialization. 
. Use consultative supervision. 

There is another important limiting 
factor in making decisions rapidly and ef- 
fectively. There is a great difference in the 
way in which different people make deci- 
sions. Some tend to make all decisions 
quickly. Others tend to delay and debate. 
Each method has its strength. A man who 
can make prompt decisions makes more and 
faster progress. The man who delays and 
deliberates tends to make better decisions. 
This is particulary true in the field of scien- 
tific research and in teaching. Each method, 
while it has its strength, also has its weak- 
ness. The weakness of the man who makes 


quick decisions is that he will make more 
poor ones. It is open to question whether 
it is better to make fast decisions and have 
a few wrong ones than to delay. The weak- 
ness of the man who makes his decisions 
only after careful consideration is, of course, 
that he may not make them at all. Such 
indecision is particulary crippling in an 
executive position. Carl Jung, one of the 
world’s three “‘greats’’ among the early 
psychiatrists, dealt with these differences 
during his lifetime of studying the workings 
of the human mind. It might be asked, what 
can you do about it if your tendency is to 
make snap decisions? The answer is obvious; 
continue to make quick decisions in the 
areas with which you are most familiar 
and where you are sure of your facts. In 
such areas your judgment will be most 
accurate. Proceed with caution in those 
areas where you are not so much at home. 
What can a man do who is prone to deliber- 
ate before reaching a conclusion? Among 
other things, he can, as Professor Wallace 
suggests, delegate liberally. He can also 
use staff advice and counsel and follow the 
principle of specialization. Consultative 
supervision, also one of Professor Wallace's 
suggestions, will help the executive who 
is prone to deliberate before reaching his 
conclusions. As a matter of fact, these 
various aids will help both types. Study 
yourself and see whether you are prone to 
reach your decisions too fast or whether 
you are one who deliberates and finds deci- 
sions hard to reach. When you have de- 
cided which way you work then study the 
advantages of that method and also the 
disadvantages and weaknesses. Help your- 
self to overcome your weaknesses or rather 
offset them by some of Professor Wallace's 
suggestions and by others which you can 
think up yourself. 





A PLEASANT LETTER comes from Jim 
Kahlert who was until recently the Vice 
President and Personnel Director of the fa- 
mous Brooklyn Department Store, Abraham 
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& Straus. Jim writes ‘As one of your sub- 
scribers I continue to read with interest the 
monthly Journals that come to my desk. 
Like many of your friends who write in to 
commend the various articles presented, I, 
too, nod my head with approval over most 
of the articles that I read, particularly those 
that stem directly from your pen. Just to 
pick out one illustration—I was particularly 
pleased that you included in a recent issue 
the squib about the matter of discrimina- 
tion as opposed to discrimination with 
prejudice. I think it was a very proper 
and timely distinction and I especially liked 
your straightforward presentation.” 

We like to be praised and we don’t 
mind being criticized but we hate to be 
ignored. Thanks Jim. 





Ours Is A GREAT couNnTRY and I 
enjoy more than most anything else my 
travels here and there. In recent months I 
have been going to Michigan, a part of 
the country I had seen very little of before. 
I have motored to a number of cities in- 
cluding, besides Detroit, Flint and Lansing. 
It has been interesting to see the kind of 
country and the people. The country is 
rich agriculturally and contains much manu- 
facturing as well. The atmosphere is 
pleasant and wholesome and essentially 
American. In Flint I have been entertained 
a number of times at the Dairy Lunchroom 
of the Food Markets. Many of the business 
men of the town come there and sit at a 
long table. Their wants are attended to by 
Maxine with the closest personal interest 
that could be desired. Maxine is a tall, 
efficient girl with a great deal of personality. 
Not too much, mind you, which can be 
annoying. Enough, though, to make you 
feel that she is interested in your wants. 
It makes your lunch more than just a meal. 





‘I Ngegp Hevp”’ is the title of a very 
warm story about the counseling service 
for employees in Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
The story is skillfully told im the March 


issue of ‘“The Lamp’’ issued by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) four times each 
year. 





THE LABOR PRESS was the subject of 
an interesting article in Modern Industry 
for June 15th. The theme of the article was 
the advisability of management reading 
the labor press in order to find out what 
labor is thinking about and to see the kind 
of ideas that are being offered to their 
employees. Sometimes these are greatly at 
variance with their own notions of what's 
correct. As the author says, ‘Labor papers 
may produce a variety of reactions in 
management representatives, ranging from 
boredom to rage. But, for inside informa- 
tion as to what makes the other fellow tick, 
they are highly useful.”’ 





How Mucs Witt Your Pension Bg? 
Southern States Cooperatives, one of the great 
cooperative corporations in the farm move- 
ment, believes in letting its employees know 
where they stand in their pension period. 
They believe that when employees know 
how large the figures are that it will be a 
strong inducement to remain on the job 
and not seek another. Recently it was de- 
cided to address a confidential memorandum 
to every employee who was contributing 
to the pension plan and also to all those 
whose length of service entitled them to an 
appreciable monthly annuity. R. E. Bent- 
ley, Director of Personnel, who sent us this 
material, says in his letter, ‘‘The response 
from our employees to this information 
has been most favorable and we expect to 
report to them on the pension plan every 
two years from now on."’ The letter which 
went to each employee gave him the actual 
figures showing his own contributions, the 
amount contributed by the employer, and 
the annuity at age 65 which would be 
purchased by these contributions, together 
with other pertinent information. Their 
employee magazine ‘“The Southern States- 
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Man”’ carried an article on the pension 
plan and on this information letter. 





Prorits Arrer Taxes is the subject 
of one of the weekly ‘‘Road Maps of In- 
dustry"’ put out by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. The letter for 
June 13th shows profits in 1951 compared 
with 1950 for 21 industrial groups covering 
the greatest part of our productive economy. 
These profit figures are after income tax 
and they show, as one would expect, sub- 
stantial decreases. In only one industry have 
the profits for 1951 after taxes, exceeded 
those of 1950. This was in petroleum and 
coal products. One other industry, trans- 
portation equipment, shows profits equal 
to last year. All others, contrary to the 
propaganda published so lavishly and un- 
truthfully by some labor publications, 
show decreases. Profits in this letter were 
shown in two ways—as a per cent of net 
sales and a per cent of net worth. 





A LETTER CAME RECENTLY from Whit- 
ing Williams, well-known for his writings 
on labor problems based on personal ex- 
periences in the ranks. Whiting says, 
“It was very unusual and interesting 
Tuesday night at the Michigan State 
Safety Conference Annual Dinner (400 
people) to have the toastmaster read in his 
introduction the paragraph you printed 
about me!’ It is gratifying to know that 
many more people have learned about 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 





STABILITY Is AN ESSENTIAL CONDITION 
for business success over any extended 
period of time. The destructive effects of 
instability—economic and political—are all 
around us. Sermons could be written on the 
importance of stable conditions for the 
well-being of a people. The uncertainty 
brought about by sudden and drastic 
changes is demoralizing. If you wish to 
develop good men over the years, in your 
organization, see that they are given 


stability of job, of boss and of all the other 
things necessary. Under stable conditions 
good men will develop fully. 





I MBET INTERESTING PEOPLE EVERY- 
wHeEre. Recently I visited a high official of 
an important and nationally-known manu- 
facturing company. The atmosphere in his 
office was electric under the influence of 
the dynamic energy of a new President. 
The new man's reputation had preceded 
him, which was an important factor, for 
he had been a great success as head of 
another large corporation. The effect of his 
personality in less than a month had been 
to inspire many members of the organiza- 
tion with hope and enthusiasm. It was 
stimulating to see the evidence of the new 
vitality with which the organization had 
been charged. 

In another office in the same city and 
in a company in the same industry the at- 
mosphere was totally different. The man I 
talked to was obviously capable, energetic 
and constructive. He was, however, beset 
with problems and shorthanded in his ef- 
forts to cope with them. He reflected a 
management of a very different kind. 





A DAY SPENT IN CONSULTATION with the 
three senior officials of the Builders Iron 
Foundry, of Providence, Rhode Island, has 
been one of my most stimulating recent 
experiences. I was called upon to review 
salary and wage administration procedures 
and policies. Never have I seen top officials 
display such deep and genuine concern for 
the welfare of the employees for whom they 
were responsible. This Company is the 
oldest of a group of related companies 
making intricate control instruments. An- 
other way in which genuine concern for 
employees is shown is through a generous 
profit-sharing plan. Characteristic of all 
effective profit sharing plans is the great 
attention given to keeping the plan sold 
to all employees. The spirit back of the 
profit sharing plan is more important than 
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the plan itself and it is therefore essential 
to keep telling the employees about it. 
The guiding hand behind this progressive 
management is its president, Henry Chafee. 





MANAGEMENT-UNION COOPERATION Can 
express itself in many ways. The Boston 
Herald of July 14th carried a news story by 
Jacob Aronson telling of the nation-wide 
sales plan sponsored by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Express Clerks, AFL, ‘‘to bolster 
the economic interests of employers under 
union contract.’’ This plan has four primary 
features. (1) sales promotion, under which 
every member is a committee of one to get 
new business for the company; (2) educa- 
tional; employees are given instruction in 
handling merchandise and company equip- 
ment and in safety; (3) industrial relations; 
labor and management hold a series of 
‘‘man-to-man"’ meetings, exchanging ideas 
and working out grievances. ; (4) legislative 
action; both union and management join 
in protecting one another's interests before 
state and federal legislatures. Among the 
results have been the elimination of certain 
government competition in transportation. 
Losses and damages to property and equip- 
ment has been reduced by $6,000.000. in the 
past four months. Accident rates have been 
reduced and more than 4,000 laid off 
workers have been rehired on a full-time 
basis. This is not the first story of the prac- 
tical results achieved by an earnest program 
of union-management cooperation. It is a 
striking one though and points the way to 
many another opportunity of this kind. 





OLpER womMEN form a large part of 
our work force. Of the 18,000,000 working 
women more than ' are over 40 years of 
age and the number is increasing year by 
year. In the face of these figures Esther R. 
Becker, Research Assistant at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology Graduate School, 
set out to discover why it is so difficult for 
a woman past 40 to get a new job. Her 
studies across the country led her to the 


conclusion that much of the difficulty an 
older woman finds in getting a job is trace- 
able to herself. In lighter vein, she suggests 
that the young glamour girls are safer bets 
as secretaries to older men than an older 
woman. They have their boyfriends and are 
sure before long to marry one of them. 
The older woman however, has usually put 
that behind her and frequently finds her 
boss the center of her existence—whick 
may be dangerous. These older woman have 
many assets not possessed by younger 
women. Miss Becker tells the story of a 
former office manager who was offered 
nothing better than clerical work. Finally 
she tried selling business machines. Her 
experience in dealing with girls gave her 
the advantage over her competitors and 
before long she was making as much money 
as ever. Older women—and older men— 
need to study their assets and ways of pre- 
senting them effectively to the employment 
market. Personnel Directors can do much 
‘n offering guidance in such cases. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER On some of 
the failures in the field of personnel and 
industrial relations administration comes 
from King MacRury who is Director of 
Personnel and Management Relations at the 
Champion-International Company, Law- 
rence, Mass. Mr. MacRury points out that 
many of the troubles of the personnel or 
industrial relations executive are brought 
on him by himself. Lacking a clear-cut 
field of activity the wise personnel executive 
tries to get management to help him outline 
it so that it can be known to all. He would 
do well to encourage the formulation of 
written personnel policies and a concise 
management statement of the coverage of 
his functions. Some personnel men show too 
much interest in the mechanics and minor 
aspects of the job and do not succeed ia 
delegating enough of this. Of course, if the 
personnel function is regarded as a fair- 
weather luxury or showpiece by manage- 
ment, ic will not last long when times are 
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hard. The qualified man will try hard to 
make himself useful and valuable and thus 
preserve the integrity of his function when 
sales are low and budgets are being slashed. 





ONE OF THE STRONGEsT women’s organ- 
izations in the personnel field is the Per- 
sonnel Club of New York. There are about 
300 women members, engaged in a wide 
range of personnel activities. We have re- 
ceived an interesting review of the activities 
of the club for the past year from Edith 
Bergstrom who is Research Director at the 
National Foremen’s Institute. In readying 
her report she was assisted by Myra New- 
som, Personnel Specialist for W. T. Grant 
& Company. The program of the club for 
the past year has dealt with international 
problems. Speakers for monthly meetings 
were chosen because of their knowledge 
and experience in international affairs. 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth reported on her ex- 
perience as delegate to the Ninth Interna- 
tional Management Conference in Brussels. 
Franklin Porter representing the United 
Nations described some of the problems 
faced by our country in the United Nations 
Organization, particularly those resulting 
from the constant sniping by Russia. George 
T. Ross of the State Department told about 
the point-four program and what it is do- 
ing. A special International Committee was 
appointed. They brought foreign visitors 
to the meetings and distributed consider- 
able information such as that dealing with 
the United Nations and the ILO. Agencies 
dealing with education of foreign students 
were studied. Finally a workshop was or- 
ganized to discuss—under the direction of 


four foreign personnel directors of American 
companies—some of the requirements of 
foreign personnel programs, the effect of 
the caste system, the status of executives 
and communications among foreign speak- 
ing people. The New York Personnel Club 
has become affiliated with the newly formed 
International Association of Personnel 
Women. 





One oF THE Most thought-provoking 
articles which has come my way in a long 
time is the one in this issue by W. H. 
Knowles, ‘‘The Limitations of Personnel 
Management.’ In its original form the 
style seemed a little stiff and scholarly as 
compared with the easy, readable style 
which I think readers of Personne Jour- 
NAL prefer. So I sent word to that effect to 
Mr. Knowles, pointing with accusing finger 
to a number of horrid words he had used— 
several times each—such as ‘‘technique’’ 
and “‘maximize’’! We said we'd be pleased 
to use his article if he could revise the 
article along lines recommended by Flesch. 
You can see for yourself that he has made 
the story very readable indeed. In returning 
the revised manuscript Mr. Knowles took a 
well-earned poke at me, as follows: 

‘‘As an ex-steelworker, union or- 
ganizer, G.I., I am surprised to learn that 
my expressions are too academic. Many of 
my students use the word ‘‘technique’’ 
when discussing their dates, and seem to 
have no difficulty in conveying meaning.”’ 


Dud May 





Most of us look at salary and wage survey in- 
formation uncritically. And we are prone to at- 
tach too much importance to averages. There has 
been very little research in this field but here are 
some useful findings by a personnel research spe- 
cialist. 


Making Sense Out of 
Salary Surveys 


By Jonn B. Harker 


Lu of us are interested in what the other fellow is paying for jobs comparable 
to ours, and we take part in surveys to add to our knowledge about current 
wages. But when the results are in, we often wonder if we have benefited. 

Rates reported for some job descriptions agree with what we pay, but there are often 
substantial differences. Now these comparisons should—and may—show us what 
others are paying for the same work. But we can only be confident of this when we are 
sure that the reported salaries are, in fact, paid for the same work. The differences 
may be very misleading if the job descriptions used in a survey are inadequate for 
reliable comparisons. 

To find a systematic way to identify survey results that can be relied upon, a 
detailed study was made of the clerical positions included in four surveys that were 
conducted during 1951. These surveys were all in the same competitive labor area. 

A. A survey of 15 financial and industrial firms. 
B. A survey of 136 firms. 

C. A survey of 96 offices. 

D. A study of 430 establishments. 

A percentage, which will be referred to as ‘‘spread,’’ was calculated for each 
job as the percent by which the salary of the worker at the goth percentile of each 
distribution was greater than the salary of the worker at the roth percentile. (The 
top 10% and the bottom 10% were excluded because of the undue influence these 
extremes have on the spread.) There were considerable differences in the percentages 
of spread, as shown in Table I. 

In theory, the large variations in spread revealed by Table I should not occur if 
the survey material is well prepared and the participants are conscientious. Many 
companies have salary plans with established ranges to which jobs are assigned on 
the basis of factors such as responsibility and skill. In a competitive labor market, 
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salaries for a given kind of work will tend to be the same in different companies, 
except for the variations within the salary ranges of each company. Under these 
circumstances, a spread of about 40% or 50% is in keeping with the range of salaries 
in a company and allows for the overlap of the various companies, but spreads higher 
than 75% in reported salaries for supposedly similar jobs are difficult to accept. 
This study analyzed the four surveys, considering a number of factors, to de- 
termine the reasons for the variations in spread. Comparisons were made between 
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positions in the same survey and similar positions in different surveys. The following 
general conclusions were reached. 

1. The spread of salaries is not directly related to the number of workers re- 

ported for a given job or the number of participating companies in a survey. 
. While the spread of salaries is generally greater in the case of positions with 
higher average salaries, there is no direct relation between average salary 
and spread. 
. Large spreads are mostly identified with job descriptions that are generalized, 
include a large variety of possible duties, or have a catch-all in them. 

It appears that the percentage of spread is an index to the effectiveness of job 
descriptions, serving to identify those that are clearly and specifically written and 
those which are too vague or open-ended. Since the latter do not fulfill the objectives 
of surveys, by identifying them they may be disregarded when comparisons are made. 
This is desirable because of the effect of spread on average salaries. 

A small spread, with salaries clustered together, clearly reveals the job value, 
and distinctions may be made between positions with different clusters of salaries. 
But when the salaries reported for a job are spread out, there is a tendency for the 
average salary to be near the average of salaries paid for all types of clerical work. 
Thus the differential between positions with different duties and responsibilities is 
reduced and comparisons are not as meaningful. 

Just how spread is affected by the job description may be shown by comparing 
the actual descriptions of Typist B or Clerk Typist which were found in three of the 
surveys. The number of cases reported and the spread of salaries are shown. 

The description in Survey A is not long nor difficult to read but it is generalized 
and apparently leads participating companies to look upon a greater variety of jobs 
as comparable. These positions in the individual companies varied enough in their 





MAKING SENSE OUT OF SALARY SURVEYS 


EXHIBIT 1 
Typist B (Clerk Typist) 











Description | Workers 


A | Types form letters, copies reports and tabulations, types data on printed | 691 
forms and records, and types such bookkeeping entries as may be made | 
on loose-leaf systems. Requires knowledge of procedures in own and 
related departments. Also does clerical work incidental to typing re- 
quirements 

C Does typing of simple, routine nature, copying from plain printed or | 
written material, corrected copy, simple form letters, reports, charts; 
may cut stencils and address envelopes. Able to type accurately, with | 
fair speed. Dictation not required 

D A worker who performs one or more of the following: typing from rela- | 

tively clear or typed drafts; routine typing of forms, insurance policies, | 
etc.; setting up simple standard tabulations, or copying more complex 
tables already set up and spaced properly. May, in addition, do clerical 
work involving little special training, such as keeping simple records, 
filing records and reports, making out bills, or sorting and distributing 
incoming mail | 





| Number of Percenta, 
| of Spre: 





| 





value to result in a spread of salaries in Survey A which is twice as great’ as Survey C. 
The description in Survey D, while more wordy than Survey C, was clear in its defi- 
nition of duties and had a reasonable spread even though 4407 workers were reported 
for the job. 

Another comparison of a position covered by two surveys will illustrate the un- 
desirable effect of including a large variety of possibilities. Both of the following 
descriptions were labeled Stenographer B, and they were apparently intended to cover 
the same general type of work. 


EXHIBIT 2 
Stenographer B 





Description 


Records the dictation of one or more persons and transcribes this dicta- 
tion on a typewriter. Dictation generally involves a normal range of | 
business vocabulary or a limited and recurring range of specialized | 
terminology and the material to be typed requires only the planning | 
of simple set-ups and arrangement. Includes employees who have de- | 
veloped good speed and accuracy through experience but who are not | 
required to meet the qualifications of a Stenographer A. May also do | 
work generally performed by a Typist B or a Dictating Machine 
Transcriber B or may do clerical work of moderate difficulty if inci- | 
dental to the primary requirements of a Stenographer 

C | Takes and transcribes from shorthand notes, or from dictating machine, | 
routine dictation involving generally used business terms and expres- | 
sions. Must have general knowledge of company routine and set-ups. 
May type requisitions, orders, schedules, checks. May work in a steno- | 
graphic pool under direct supervision 
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Although the description in Survey C includes transcription from either short- 
hand notes or dictating machine, it is more positive and limiting in its outline of 
duties than the description in Survey B. As a result the percentage of spread is less 
than half that of the other survey. These examples should make it clear that the per- 
centage of spread appears to be a good index of the effectiveness of a job description, 
measuring the agreement among participants about the actual work-content de- 
scribed. 

In view of this, any figures reported by a survey which show a large spread are 
of doubtful value. A company may be led to make erroneous conclusions about the 
rate of pay for some,of its positions if it does not consider the spread of salaries. This 
would be particularly true if the positions being studied were those which the com- 
pany considered to be highly skilled and responsible, or at a beginner level. 

If a job description is intended to describe a particularly difficult position for 
which the salaries paid would be quite high, a narrow spread would show good 
understanding by participants and the average salary would be well above the aver- 
age of all clerical workers. However, if the spread was large, indicating that the 
description was poorly understood, a number of workers in jobs with lower salaries 
would tend to be included resulting in a lower average salary. 

The reverse situation will occur with a position intended to be a beginner level 
job. If the description is clear and the spread is rather small, the average salary will 
be low. But if salaries paid for more difficult work are reported, the spread will be 
larger with the result that the average salary shown by the survey will be higher 
than for a beginner level job. Thus in both of the above cases, a large spread would 
reveal that the reported saiaries were an inaccurate yardstick for companies that 
wished to compare their salary levels with the survey results. 

It would be desirable for a company that makes use of surveys to compute the 
spread in all survey results and to set a maximum beyond which the spread would 
be considered excessive. Table I, showing the experience of the four surveys analyzed, 
suggests that a maximum between 55% and 659% would be reasonable. Such a stand- 
ard would help insure the soundness of a company’s conclusions about its salary 
scale because it would limit them to those jobs where the descriptions used have 
minimized the errors of judgement in matching jobs. And since all of the companies 
have gotten a similar meaning from the descriptions there is a greater likelihood 
that the salaries reported were for that particular kind of work. 

It has been shown here that the spread of salaries is a measure of the effectiveness 
of job descriptions and that erroneous conclusions may be drawn about the soundness 
of a salary scale if the survey results are not reliable. Since survey results are fre- 
quently relied upon in setting equitable clerical salary scales or in gaining the ap- 
proval of the Wage Stabilization Board to make adjustments in existing scales, the 
validity of the data is particularly important. To insure that future surveys will be 
of the greatest possible value, firms and associations preparing them might well con- 
sider the rephrasing of descriptions that have attracted a large spread of salaries 
year after year and still do not serve the objective of the survey. 





A group of industrial training directors and per- 
sonnel managers met in a series of sessions under 
the guidance of the author to discuss conference 
leadership problems. This article tells what hap- 
pened. ‘‘Training is Not Telling,’’ by the same 
author, appeared in our May issue. 


Skills in Conference 
Leadership 


By NaTHANIEL CANTOR 


sERIEs of ten two-hour sessions was held for training directors and personnel 

managers. The theme of the workshop was the development of skills in con- 

ference leadership. The problems to be considered were selected by the par- 
ticipating members. Their chief interests were the nature of the learning process and 
role of the leader in guiding the process. The following comments are a brief sum- 
mary of the discussions. 


Tue LEARNING Process 


One of the most pronounced tendencies of all individuals is the need to defend 
themselves against change. People want to remain as they are in their present or- 
ganization of thinking and feeling. We fight against change since changing is ac- 
companied by annoyance, discomfort, fear of social disapproval, or ill consequences 
of one kind or another. We want to remain “‘put.’’ We don’t want to feel that we are 
not as good as we led ourselves to believe we were. To discover inadequacies and face 
them leads to guilt, fear, shame, confusion and anxiety. It is much simpler, we think, 
to justify ourselves, to rationalize, to defend ourselves, to project or to have our 
will imposed on others. This is negative projection. 

Another way to state this is to say that we resist change because we wish to 
avoid being disturbed in our present organization. Disturbance isn’t comfortable. 
We want to be different and express ourselves but we fear the consequences. Why do 
we fear being different? There are many reasons. The chief one is the fact that as de- 
veloping children we were exposed to the arbitrary authority or negative projections 
of our parents. They generally seek to mould children after their own pattern. That 
is, they seek to impose their will upon their children. Differing with parents, at 
tempting to have one’s way in the early years of development, quickly brings punish- 
ment of one kind or another. In a word, the child learns that to avoid risks he or she 
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had better deny one’s difference and submit to authority. The child does not accept 
authority but submits to it. The accompanying hostilities and aggressions are not 
removed but distorted or disguised. They become the tensions, inferiorities, and in- 
adequacies which, in later life, characterize our relations with others. 

These remarks lead to the recognition of the part which the emotions play in 
learning and changing. We all have a strong need for self-esteem and we fear that 
we will not be approved of. The individual can only learn what he can afford to learn 
without danger to his emotional makeup at any time. 


THe CREATION OF AN ACCEPTING ATMOSPHERE 


It follows that if the supervisors in training—a cross-section of our normal adult 
population—are to be helped to learn, their usual defenses and fears must be lowered 
and their anxieties removed. The leader must accept the statements and expressions 
of feelings as they occur without moral judgment, ridicule, sarcasm or criticism. 
The ability to communicate this attitude of the leader requires time and a conference 
leader who wants to put his skill at the disposal of the members. 

Because of anxieties developed in early experiences with authority—with par- 
ents, teachers and superiors—the group members are slow to trust the leader's at- 
titude that they can be their spontaneous selves. The leader recognizes their defensive 
attitude and accepts it for the time being. As the meetings progress the members 
realize there are no risks in being themselves. As they are encouraged to express 
themselves in their own way and are accepted, they become more and more involved 
in their own experience with the material of discussion. 


THe Leaper’s Use or HiImseEr 


Only a leader who has struggled with his own mixed-up feelings, his splits, 
tensions and defenses, knows how complex motivations are, and understands the 
driving need to defend oneself. Understanding his own struggles helps him to ap- 
preciate similar struggles in others. His voice, his face, his language and his every 
movement help him communicate his understanding of the others. He simply can't 
be false in his relations to the members, if he has fought with himself and disciplined 
his need to assert his own worth. He really wants to help others on their terms and 
not on his own. Furthermore, he stands ready, simply and quietly, to accept whatever 
the members want to do with his proffered help. 


Tue REsPONSIBILITY OF THE MEMBERS AND LEADER 


The members may do what they will with the help offered them. They can 
modify, change or persist in their views. The leader cannot feel, think or struggle 
for the members. Every individual learns only what he can afford to, or wants to learn, 
Every individual responds to what he hears the way he wants to. The leader can only 
create the most favorable circumstances which will encourage learning and changing 
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—by freeing the members to examine themselves or the material. He cannot do it for 
them. 


SKILL IN CHALLENGE 


While the leader accepts the members’ feelings and comments he also clarifies 
those unconscious feelings which they may have or doubts which they may enter- 
tain. He realizes that most people can rarely give a clear picture of how they feel 
about things. At the ‘‘proper time,’’ therefore, the leader asks whether the speaker 
also feels slightly different or whether he can see another point of view. 

The timing is not easy. The challenge must not be too far ahead of where the 
members are, or else they will argue or resist or deny the new point of view. If there 
is good support, trust and confidence, and initial genuine feelings of respect, and if 
the leader wants truly to be helpful rather than to dominate, it is much more likely 
that the members will not be defensive. 

Indeed, they will be hearing through the leader—whom they are identified 
with—their own uncertainties and other sides being expressed without condemna- 
tion or fear or threat. The challenge of the leader is not a threat but an opportunity. 
Sometimes the leader challenges in order to evoke differences so that the interest of 
members is rekindled. 


FUNCTION AND Focus OF THE MEETING 


The function of the leader is to develop more skilled supervisors. He persists, 
skillfully, in bringing the group discussion back to the topic agreed upon. It is only 
by struggling with the relevant problem, not by running away from it because it 
threatens one, that growth can occur. Limits must be observed, so that an obstacle 
can be consistently and persistently dealt with. There are times, of course, where 
irrelevancies may be permitted if the leader makes use of the irrelevancy to build 
confidence or recognizes that unless it is dealt with further progress is precluded. 

No leader is a savior of industry but he can become a servant. He is aware that 
there are limitations, as there are in every area of life. He is willing to settle for little 
pieces of progress, little bits of success. His satisfaction must flow from professional 
performance, the best he is capable of. Being sure of oneself permits one to accept 
the insecurity of others, and the limitations within which one must work. Learning 
to work within limitations, however, must not be used as an excuse for being satis- 
fied with things as they are and as a defense against effort to improve. Learning, for 
those who want to learn, is continuous. 





The author asks whether personnel management 
is trying to do the impossible. Is the money that 
business spends in building morale and on per- 
sonal development bringing a satisfactory return? 
Perhaps employees have a different set of values 
than management. This article will make you 
think. 


The Limitations of 
Personnel Management 


By W. H. Know tgs, Michigan State College 


XAGGERATED Claims and conflicting objectives often confuse the function of 
personnel management. This not only leads to misunderstanding as to the 
value of sound personnel procedure, but also hurts the reputation of personnel 

management. The purpose of this paper is to point out the limitations of personnel 
management so that what can and what cannot be accomplished may be better under- 
stood. 

The function of personnel management is directly related to the objective of the 
business enterprise—which is to organize its operations in sucha way as to make the 
highest possible profits. It must be added that business also seeks to perpetuate it- 
self, and high short-run profits may not lead to the continuance of a profitable busi- 
ness in the long-run. The function of the personnel department, then, is to assist the 
business increase its long-run profits. As obvious as this may seem, some ‘‘do- 
gooders’’ become so enthralled with improving the lot of the working man that they 
lose sight of the basic reason for the firm's existence. 

One writer, for example, claiming industrial unrest to be a major problem of 
society, says that this is a source of great anxiety for those who are entrusted with the 
orderly functioning of our economic system. In a free enterprise system, however, 
no one is entrusted with the responsibility for its orderly operation. Rather, competi- 
tion together with the profit motive makes the decisions. Above all, it is simply ask- 
ing too much of personnel management to be responsible for the elimination of all 
the causes of industrial unrest. 

As an another example, personnel managers meeting for the purpose of more pre- 
cisely defining ‘““The Function and Scope of Personnel Administration’’ (Personnel, 
July, 1947) first acknowledged the profit motive of business and then proceeded to 
hold management responsible to the owners of the business, the community, and to 
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employes. Accordingly, they concluded that personnel management is in the best 
interests of all these groups. It is clear that management is responsible to the owners 
of the business, but management cannot be responsible tosthese other conflicting and 
divergent groups. A more correct statement would be that policy decisions, includ- 
ing personnel policies, ought to consider the community, the consumer, and employes, 
in order to perpetuate the corporation in a position most favorable to the interests 
of its owners. ? 


Lone RANGE GAINs 


It must be conceded, however, that many personnel activities have a positive 
effect upon employee loyalty and morale so that the costs are more than offset by 
long-run improvement in efficiency. Short-sighted, short-run profit gains may lead 
to costly long-run labor strife. Granted that the contribution to long-run profits of 
these personnel activities cannot be exactly determined, it must be borne in mind that 
a business is not a philanthropic institution. 

A long-run yield of high profits may be accomplished in several ways: sound 
financing, effective sales and merchandising, and efficient production. With the de- 
velopment of modern machinery, cheap power, and engineered industrial organiza- 
tion, the limitation to greater efficiency in production lies in the human factor. The 
immediate function of the personnel department, then, is one of somehow gaining 
efficient production from employees over the long-run. This paper will not deal with 
the many proven personnel procedures used in securing efficient production. Rather, 
it will confine itself to examining the conflicts between the goal of high profits, and 
the cost of securing a willingness to work on the part of employees. 

For instance, it is recognized that one’s work-life cannot be completely divorced 
from the rest of one’s life. Consequently, the employee who brings his troubles into 
the shop cannot produce at top efficiency. The personnel department can overcome 
many of these difficulties by way of loans where money is justly needed, guidance and 
counselling service for the love-lorn, and psychiatric treatment for the maladjusted 
worker. Although not measurable, there must be a point at which the cost of these 
services exceeds their advantages in increasing long-run profits: Consequently, glow- 
ing case-studies of a personnel department going to extreme lengths in straightening 
out marital difficulties or in transferring employees until the right job for happiness 
is found, may indicate a misconceived notion of the function of personnel manage- 
ment. It cannot be a social work agency. Many of the problems involved, such as 
extreme psychiatric cases, are the responsibility of society as a whole and represents 
a cost the individual firm can ill-afford to bear. The problem is one of efficient use of 
the nation’s resources calling for a sound public welfare program rather than a per- 
sonnel program. aa ‘ 


Jos Security Is Important 


Security ranks high among workers in their notion of a good job. Studies show 
that assurances of job security modify one of the greatest causes for restriction of out- 
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put among workers. Once again personnel management can improve job security, 
but it cannot guarantee complete security. Although personnel managers have ex- 
perimented in such devices as reducing seasonal swings in employment and the guar- 
anteed annual wage, business itself is a victim of depressions, rapid technological 
change, and major shifts in the demand for goods. These fundamental causes for in- 
security are beyond the scope of personnel management. Such problems must be faced 
by society as a whole. Although personnel management pioneered in social security 
measures, for instance, it is agreed by most economists, personnel managers, and labor 
leaders that the federal government is better equipped than individual corporations 
to administer and finance an old age pension program. While personnel programs can 
reduce the effects of insecurity, they cannot entirely remove them. Consequently un- 
qualified support for all-out production cannot be secured from workers. 

Granting that other factors are involved, a ‘fair wage’’ must be paid employees 
to secure maximum efficiency. To a degree, the wage rate provides an incentive for 
efficiency. In this area personnel management has developed many methods for de- 
termination of fair wages and for creating incentives for greater productive effort. 
There is, however, no scienific formula for determining the correct distribution of the 
national income. A symposium on industrial relations (‘‘Human Relations in Mod- 
ern Business,’’ Harvard Business Review, Sept. 1949) concluded that a moral wage 
should be the minimum wage above which wage differentials would be determined 
by sound economic laws. This question-begging solution will solve a major cause of 
industrial unrest only when all agree on just what a ‘‘moral’’ wage is, and when 
‘‘sound’’ economic laws are discovered. No matter how sincerely the personnel de- 
partment seeks to determine what is a fair wage, the result will not please everyone. 
Indeed, at some point the directors of the business may conclude that the price of top 
efficiency from employees has become so high as to render the operation unprofitable. 
The broader conflict over the proper distribution of the national income is not within 
the province of personnel management. Accordingly, it is seriously limited in re- 
moving this cause of industrial unrest. 


Treat Emprtoyers Like HuMAN BEINGS 


It is established that, due to some quirk in human nature, employees require 
status, dignity, and self respect in their work. The recent popularity of the ‘‘human 
relations’’ approach to personnel problems emphasizes this aspect of personnel man- 
agement. This need to treat workers like human beings has grown as democracy has 
broadened its base, and as we become more and more a nation of wage earners. On 
the other hand, the organization of modern factories and offices makes it increasingly 
difficult to give dignity to wage earners. By the very nature of their situation, em- 
ployees lack social status, are without productive property, face economic insecurity, 
must submit to factory supervision, and their jobs lack ego-building elements. Here 
personnel management's task is indeed difficult. Recognition of the human relations 
problem is only the first step in the solution of a difficult problem. 
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The symposium on Human Relations in Modern Business, for instance, made the 
following comments regarding the problem of dignity: _ 

‘‘Each man has an inner dignity, with basic rights and duties. . . . Men must judge 
their conduct, not merely by personal gain or convenience, but also as right or wrong. 

. . . Thus economic science now veers away from the idea that self interest alone can be a 

successful regulator of business, finance, and industry. Since management deals with human 

beings, with their social and moral life, it takes on the character of a trusteeship. . . .Given 
man’s nature, anything less than full performance of management's moral responsibility 

will not achieve lasting success.”’ 

Granted this to be true, industrial conflicts will then revolve about the question of 
what is moral conduct. Lacking a pope as arbitrator, many denominations of in- 
dustrial morality are likely to arise. Personnel managers cannot be asked to be in- 
fallable with such a clumsy tool as moral law. Recognition that moral issues are in- 
volved in personnel management does not resolve the issues. 

To give dignity to work there must be justice in shop rules; personnel policy 
must be both stated and consistent, rather than unknown, arbitrary, and whimsi- 
cal. While the personnel department can go far in clarifying policies and striving for 
fairness and consistency, there are definite limitations. Justice is not absolute. Rather, 
it involves value judgements which do not lend themselves to the scientific treat- 
ment upon which much of the success of personnel management rests. Benevolent 
and one-sided justice, sometimes without the right of appeal, leaves much to be 
desired in raising the dignity of employees. On the other hand, attempts to introduce 
common law rights into the factory limit property rights. Management is reluctant 
to give up any of its authority in decision making. It can be argued once more, that 
long-run efficiency can best be obtained by soine curtailment of management preroga- 
tives and greater regard for how managerial decisions effect the status and security 
of employees. Returning to the central point, however, as long as groups differ over 
the nature of justice, a ‘human relations’’ program is limited. 


EmpLoyees WANT TO PARTICIPATE 


It has been proven that employee cooperation can best be secured if employees 
can participate in the making of decisions involving their jobs and working condi- 
tions. Personnel management has long struggled with the problem of consulting 
employees on matters of policy, yet keeping joint participation within bounds. 
Various schemes have ranged all the way from policy lectures to employees by the 
company president and employee suggestion boxes, to employee representation plans 
created by the personnel department, to genuine collective bargaining with a legiti- 
mate union of the employees’ free choosing. Reluctantly, management has shifted 
from ignoring the employees desire for participation, to guarded consultation, to 
genuine bargaining over policies affecting working conditions. Whether the result 
gives greater efficiency than a system of slavery or a dictatorship is a question without 
an answer. The question is not being settled by the personnel management, but by 
the relentless advance of unions aided by public opinion and government legislation. 
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Even if collective bargaining is admitted to be a desirable method of joint decision 
making, general agreement cannot be reached as to the exact boundaries of collective 
bargaining. Management prerogatives are not absolute and collective bargaining is 
not static. Changes in our social-economic structure leaves this area in a state of 
flux. Personnel management must do its best to harmonize the need for efficiency, 
with the employees insistant demands for greater participation in policy making, 
but it cannot draw up the rules by which everyone will play the game. 

One of the contradictions in harmonizing efficiency for the sake of profits, with 
dignity for the sake of efficiency, is the trend towards organizing production so that 
dignity is taken from work. Dignity arises, in part, from pride of workmanship and 
creative expression in work. The efficiency of mass production methods requires 
minute subdivision of tasks which destroys craftsmanship and makes work dull, 
monotonous, routine, and lacking meaning to the employee. Telling the employee 
that the big machine would not work without the little bolt he inserts into the as- 
sembly, will fail to give his work importance. Perhaps romanticists are psycholog- 
ically correct in advocating a return to the guild system, but the division of labor 
for greater efficiency will continue. The majority of factory jobs are uninteresting 
and beneath the dignity of most employees. There are simply not enough individuals 
with I. Q.’s low enough to be content with the menial jobs available. Nor can every- 
one capable of superior work be promoted. Consequently, claims by some personnel 
managers that they will bring out the greatest ability in each employee are simply 
unwarranted. The resulting collection of prima donnas would have no place in mod- 
ern industry. Even the era of self-made captains of industry is about over. 


Are We Try1nc To Do Too Mucn? 


Nevertheless, some personnel managers include maximum individual develop- 
ment as a personnel goal. Scott, Clothier, and Spriegel state, ‘“The objective of per- 
sonnel management or industrial relations is an organization to attain maximum in- 
dividual development, . . . and effective moulding of human resources as contrasted 
with physical resources.’’ (Personnel Management, McGraw-Hill, 1949) Actually, 
personnel management is in no position to attain maximum individual development, 
even if it knew how. It is doubtful if personnel managers look upon themselves as 
moulders of human beings, particularly when compared with engineers shaping our 
physical resources. Pigors and Myers quote Thomas Spates, ‘‘Personnel Manage- 
ment is a code of ways or organizing and treating individuals at work so that each 
get the greatest possible realization of their intrinsic abilities... .’’ (Personnel Administra- 
tion, McGraw Hill, 1947. Italics mine.) A convention of personnel managers (Per- 
sonnel, July, 1947) listed the objectives of personnel administration to include ‘‘max- 
imum individual development.’’ As commendable as this goal may be, personnel 
managers working for private enterprise are not in a position to achieve it. 

Industrial unrest can be lessened if loyalty can be fostered among employees. 
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Extravagant claims have been made concerning the ability of personnel management 
to win loyalty from workers, but actually little is known as to the exact nature of 
loyalty, and less is known of how to obtain it. For one thing, loyalty is a two-edged 
sword requiring loyalty to workers in return for loyalty from workers. A business 
cannot claim the loyalty of workers, call for teamwork at the expense of individual 
goals, and, on the other hand, remind employees of the harsh economic facts of life 
when the ned arises for wage cuts, layoffs, rapid technological change, and plant 
relocation. The price of loyalty may be too high, and sales resistance is great to cheap 
appeals to loyalty where reciprocity is not intended. 

It is sometimes inferred that personnel management can shut out competing 
loyalties and foreign ideologies. Assuming for the moment such an objective to be 
desirable, it is none the less impossible, for it asks the personnel department to re- 
shape the structure of society. In large industrial centers an employee's lifehas many 
facets, with loyalties to family, church, lodge, union, political party, and to em- 
ployer which are compartmentalized. Attempts to escape to the rural south where 
labor is advertised as Anglo-Saxon, non-union, and hard-working, is self-defeating 
for it is industry that creates the industrial centers and the resulting disintegration 
of cultural unity. 


How Is MoraAte CREATED? 


Employee morale, like loyalty, is a vague term hard to define, difficult to meas- 


ure, and the creation of which is more of an art than a science. Yet it is certain the 
morale, intangible as it may be, is important to the team work needed for efficiency. 
Morale building methods have been attempted, but the results are not clear. Ap- 
parently, ow morale builders are used is more important that what devices are se- 
lected. The same devices under apparently similar conditions yield different results. 
Accordingly, personnel managers are overselling their merchandise when they claim 
they can ‘‘make’’ employee morale. Studies now being conducted by the University 
of Michigan Institute of Social Research find many notions om morale to be in error, 
and seem to conclude that previous ideas as to the positive relationship between 
morale, loyalty, and efficiency may be wrong. Further research is necessary. All the 
variables involved in building morale are, as yet, unknown and uncontrollable. 
Finally, the employees may have a different set of values than those managing a 
business, rating efficiency a lesser “‘good’’ in their scheme of things. Quite possibly 
employees are willing to sacrifice efficiency, even with incentive wages, for the sake 
of more sociability on an otherwise monotonous job, or to save some energy for after 
work activities. Lessons in elementary economics that increased production means 
an improved standard of living for all, will fall upon deaf ears. The lessons seem to be 
contradicted by everyday life. When farmers and businessmen profit by producing 
less, and when tariffs remain, it is difficult to convince the employee that he should 
give his all for the betterment of society and for the greater profits of the company. 
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In summary, the basic limitation of personnel management lies in the product it 
has to sell. Personnel management is not equipped to resolve the fundamental con- 
flict over the distribution of the national income. Personnel management cannot 
change the structure of society, politically, economically, and socially, in the in- 
terest of greater efficiency or the greater welfare of mankind. These goals are for 
revolutionaries whose activities are seldom appreciated by business. It has been 
stated, for instance, that industrial unrest is a disease requiring diagnosis and effec- 
tive treatment. Perhaps a diagnosis may lead to Marxist conclusions as to the nature 
of industrial unrest, requiring revolutionary treatment. Personnel management can- 
not be responsible for the reconstruction of employees into happy, well-adjusted, 
rational, efficient workers. Since personnel management represents business interests, 
it cannot honestly represent workers as well. Although employees join with the em- 
ployer for a common purpose, it does not follow that their motives, interests, and 
values are the same. 


Wuat Is THe Trug Function or PersonNNEL MANAGEMENT? 


Professor Michael Jucius comments that personnel management, arising from 
specialization, relieves the workers from worry over personnel matters. (Personnel 
Management, Richard Irwin, p. 7) This writer doubts that workers will either cease 
worrying about their wages, security, and welfare, or permit the company’s per- 
sonnel department to assume these worries. Consequently, attempts by personnel 
departments to assume the role of mediator between employer and employees; to 
be counselor and chaplain for labor; or to be the spokesman for employees is doomed 
to failure. High pressure salesmanship and high sounding phrases directed at both 
businessmen and employees will not overcome these limitations. Recognizing that 
industrial conflict contains elements beyond the scope of personnel management, it 
must stay within proven methods of personnel management. These methods are 
sound and useful, and can do much to minimize industrial unrest even though they 
are no panacea. 

Examples of definitions more modestly defining personnel management are: 
‘Personnel management deals with the efficient utilization of manpower."’ (Dale 
Yoder, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations, Prentice Hall, p. 4) ‘The pri- 
mary function of the personnel department is to employ qualified workers in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the requirements of the business and to participate in all ac- 
tivities that will tend to keep the employee a satisfied, cooperative, and productive 
worker.’’ (W. D. Scott, R. C. Clothier, and W. R. Clothier, Personnel Management, 
McGraw Hill, 1949, p. 26). Personnel management must be limited to a sub-area 
within the broader field of industrial relations. It touches upon the broader issues of 
public welfare work, social security, economic stabilization, and national labor 
policy, but issues within this broader field cannot be defined as within the scope of 
personnel management. 





If you want to know anything about Labor ask 
‘‘Jim"’ Bambrick. Here is another story of how a 
* successful personnel man ‘‘got that way.”’ Jim 
has had the advantage of being born in a Labor 
family so he knows both sides of the story. 


Labor “Wise Man’—James 
J. Bambrick, Jr. 


By Wape E. SHuRTLEFF 


ALL Jim Bambrick at Plaza 9-og00 in New York City.”’ 
Seldom a day goes by that two or three secretaries are not told by their bosses 


to get Jim Bambrick on the phone. Maybe it’s a small company out in Podunk 
Corners, or maybe it’s an industrial giant such as General Motors or General Elec- 
tric. But the mission is the same: it is to get information on some specific .ersonnel 
problem. 

Who is James J. Bambrick, Jr.? Officially, his title is Labor Relations Specialist, 
National Industrial Conference Board. His business is digging up the facts which 
help personnel men in the field jump the hurdles a little more easily. 

What kind of a person is this man, Bambrick? Jim is thirty-five. Four years ago 
he married Margaret M. Donlan, whose father was Assistant United States Attorney. 
They have three children—Patricia Mary, Thomas Gilbert and Mary-Alice. They 
live at Hempstead, Long Island. Hundreds of personnel people whom Jim has helped 
know him as one of the most active and realistic people in our field of work. Bam- 
brick has been on both sides of the bargaining table: a union official as well as per- 
sonnel director of an industrial company. In addition he has been an industrial rela- 
tions consultant and editor of a labor service. For the past five years he has been the 
NICB’s labor relations specialist, a position of which he says: “‘I like the work so 
much that, if the Conference Board wasn't paying me, I'd be doing the work for 
nothing.’’ He is also a member of the faculty of New York University where he 
teaches two courses: one on how to write union contracts, the other on how to pre- 
pare for collective bargaining and arbitration. 

This would be enough to drive the average personnel man to ulcers. But not 
Jim. He is also Vice Chairman, in charge of labor solicitation, of the 1952 fund drive 
of the New York Chapter of the American Red Cross, as well as advisor on labor soli- 
citation to the National Chairman (John S. Sinclair, President of the Conference 
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Board) of the Red Cross fund drive. It is not coincidental that the Red Cross this 
year has the first national labor committee since World War II, and the first labor 
committee for New York City since the war. 


ProGrRaM CHAIRMAN FOR SAM 


Another of Jim’s many activities is the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. Four years ago he took over the post of Vice President in charge of Industrial 
Relations for the New York Chapter of the SAM. Bambrick has continued to spark 
the program and stage some of the liveliest meetings in the country. 

Under Jim the SAM has made extensive use of panel meetings: no speeches, but 
rather the chairman and the audience ask questions which the panel participants 
answer. ‘This way,”’ he explains, ‘‘we avoid the folderol that most speech-makers 
go through. Instead we get right to the heart of the matter. Secondly, our speakers 
like it better. They don’t have to go through the usual headache of writing a speech. 

To understand Bambrick’s intense interest in personnel work it is important to 
know that he was literally born in the labor relations world. When he was a baby 
his mother would wheel the carriage from store to store looking for union label 
products. His father was an official of the AFL’s Typographical Union No. 6, and, 
along with I. M. (Dick) Ornburn, Mathew Woll and others, was extremely active 
in the AFL's union label drive. 

“I was brought up in a labor relations world,’ Jim says. ‘Conversation at home 
would run to collective bargaining negotiations, strike strategy, what are the de- 
terminants of whether a plant is organizable, effective counter-moves by the em- 
ployer, and what are the real causes of day-to-day industrial peace. That may seem 
like 4 'eavy order, but the same kind of shop talk at home occurs in families in the 
maritime world, in the legal world, in the world of science and for many others. 
With me, from the time I was a child on, I ate, slept and drank labor relations."’ 

In the early NRA “‘Blue Eagle’’ days he accompanied his father, then the or- 
ganizer for the Typographical Union's Big Six, to Washington to set up the printing 
code. He saw the frenzied enthusiasm stirred up by General Hugh ‘“‘Iron Pants”’ 
Johnson die with the Schecter sick chicken case; the wedding of the unions and the 
New Deal bloom into life with NRA’s famous Section 7 (a); the Wagner Act, and the 
remarkable organizing drives in the coal, steel, auto and other industries; the per- 
sonal animosities and hates that caused and were the by-products of the founding of 
the CIO. 

During those days he was “‘the office force’’ for Local 32B, Building Service 
Employees International Union, AFL. In the union's little windowless, office he 
answered the telephone, typed, answered correspondence and held down the fort 
for his father who had ‘agreed to organize New York City’s elevator operators, por- 
ters and other building service workers. His father worked as a printer during the 
night Cin democratically run Typographical Union No. 6 his father’s administration 
failed to get reelected and his father went back to his trade) and during the day his 
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father organized for Local 32B. Two years and one big successful “‘elevator’’ strike 
later, his father’s union grew to be what was then the largest local union in the world. 


First-HAND KNOWLEDGE OF UNIONS 


There followed one of the most hectic periods in New York City’s labor rela- 
tions history. And Jim saw it all from the inside. He became an organizer in his 
father's union and organized some of the city’s largest buildings. He also organized 
New York University where he was a student. ‘“‘Here I was,’ he points out, “‘bar- 
gaining with New York University while at the same time taking courses on col- 
lective bargaining at the University.’’ Many of his friends will be surprised to read 
that while at NYU, where he got both his B.S. and his Master of Business Adminis- 
tration degrees, he was a member of NYU's United States Championship fencing 
team. 

Jim saw at first hand the terrible struggle his father had to keep his union strong 
and democratic and to prevent encroachments on his union by the Capone ‘‘Syndi- 
cate’’. He was there when a strong “‘No”’ was give to the Syndicate’s gunmen and it 
was touch and go as to whether their guns would start blazing. An interesting story 
could be related by Bambrick about his experiences during this struggle. But he sel- 
dom mentions it, for to him it was also a heart-breaking experience. He knows the 
terror that comes with a twenty-four hour a day police guard. The terror that comes 
when someone is beaten within an inch of his life at your very doorstep because he 
was mistaken for one of your family. He also saw the pain, sorrow and tears that 
came from his father’s fight against the crime syndicate that was beating and buying 
its way into unions. And then he saw the sheer hopelessness that came with the re- 
alization that crime and law enforcement at that time were one. It's anugly, vicious 
chapter in the history of New York City which Jim knows well, hesitates to dis- 
cuss, but will never forget. 

Bambrick went from union organizing work to statistical and economic work 
for a number of the telephone unions, printing unions, an aeronautical union, a 
teamster local and for many others. He gained from the inside an intimate knowledge 
of how unions work, what makes them tick. 

After a few years of this work, he became associated with the late Dr. Henry 
C. Metcalf, father of personnel administration, and Director of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration. He considers the time he worked so closely with Dr. Metcalf 
and his associate Eve Rossell as one of the most productive periods in his life. Every 
possible day Dr. Metcalf spent an hour or more discussing with Jim the fundamen- 
tals of personnel administration. 

Early in 1942, Bambrick went to Wilmington, Delaware, to take the position 
of Personnel Director of All American Aviation, Inc. In addition to operating a 
small experimental airline, the company had war contracts for the Army and Navy 
air force. Most of the contracts were for the manufacture of a device for the pick up 


and launching of gliders by airplanes in flight. 
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While at All American Aviation, he wrote articles for the American Manage- 
ment Association's magazine, ‘‘Personnel’’. He was also active in the Delaware 
State Chamber of Commerce, the Wilmington Junion Chamber of Commerce of which 
he was secretary, and the Society for the Advancement of Management, which held 
meetings in Philadelphia. 


War SERVICE 


After two years with All American, Jim joined the merchant marine. He trained 
at Kings Point, sailed as a cadet and a third mate aboard a troop transport and 
freighter, and served in the Europe, Asia and Africa theatres of war. While aboard 
ship he wrote labor relations articles for the National Foremen’s Institute, as well 
as collaborated on a book with C. F. Mugridge on preparation for bargaining. While 
at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, he wrote a brochure on ‘‘Career for Kings 
Pointers,’’ which was published by the Government Printing Office and is still 
given to every applicant to the government's academy. He also utilized his fencing 
experience, being chosen as coach and captain of the Academy's fencing team. 

At the end of the war Jim joined Prentice-Hall as Editor of their Union Contracts 
and Collective Bargaining Services in which post he remained until 1947. In 1946 he 
joined the faculty of New York University, where during the evenings he taught a 
course on how to write union contracts. In the fall of 1951 Jim began teaching a 
course on Preparation for Collective Bargaining and on Union-Management Coopera- 
tion, which Jim had originally proposed in 1939. 

During the six years he has taught at New York University he has brought as 
guest lecturers some of the country’s outstanding leaders in industrial relations, 
labor unions, and government. At a banquet in May of this year, Jim Bambrick was 
made an honorary member of Mu Gamma Tau, NYU's honorary management fra- 
ternity. He is the only NYU part-time faculty member ever so honored. 

Since October, 1947, Jim has been with the National Industrial Conference 
Board as the Labor Relations Specialist on the staff of the Division of Personnel 
Administration. His work with NICB falls into six main categories: (1) Writing 
major studies in the field of industrial relations; (2) Arranging conferences on labor 
relations subjects for the Board’s many meetings; (3,) Writing articles for the Board's 
monthly publication, ‘‘Management Record’’; (4) Writing his monthly column, 
‘Trends in Labor Relations,’’ for the same publication; (5) Building up and main- 
taining one of the largest labor contract files (8000 contracts) in the United States. 
(These contracts are loaned to the Board's Associates.); and (6) Answering inquiries 
on labor relations matters from the Board's Associates. 

He is author or co-author of these Conference Board studies: 

“Union Contracts Since the Taft-Hartley Act”’ 
“White Collar Unionization”’ 

‘Seniority in Nonunionized Companies”’ 
‘Grievance Procedures in Nonunionized Companies”’ 
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“What Happened to Wages in 1949” 
“Cost of Living Provisions in Union Contracts"’ 
“Union Security and Checkoff Provisions’’ 

In the past five years he has written over fifty articles, covering the whole field 
of labor relations, which have appeared in the Conference Board's ‘‘Management 
Record.’ The Conference Board's policy for all major research is, wherever neces- 
sary, to make case studies in the plant. ‘‘Most of the Board's research,"’ says Jim, 
‘‘is original research. To do our job right we must have original data. Where that 
exists only in the plant we go out to the plant to get it. We find we can't do original 
research from a swivel chair, that it takes digging, and we've got to dig where the 
facts are.’ In making his Conference Board studies Jim has visited and made on-the- 
spot case studies of many of the country’s plants, both large and small. Right now 
he is working on a study of how seniority works. 

One of his major jobs is to keep the Board's Associates up to date on happenings 
in the labor relations world. To do this job, he believes in being on the spot when 
things happen. He has covered for NICB most of the conventions of the AFL and 
CIO and the conventions of many of the large national unions. These he reports in 
the ‘Management Record’’. Likewise he has covered and has written up for the 
Board's Associates the steel hearings of both 1949 and 1952. 

As hundreds of personnel people will agree, Jim Bambrick—the man behind the 
research—is an important and valuable person to know. 


About the Authors 


John B. Harker has been in personnel work for six years, and is now employed by an eastern 
financial organization. He is doing research in job evaluation, salary administration, merit rating 
and aptitude testing. He was educated at Temple University and the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he received an M.A. in psychology. He is an associate member of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 


Nathaniel Cantor is Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. This year he is visiting Professor of Sociology at Columbia under a Carnegie grant to 
evaluate the general education program at Columbia. He is preparing a book on the Dynamics of 
Teaching. He is well known for his workshops on human relations in industry. 


William H. Knowles is Assistant Professor of Economics at Michigan State College. His labor 
relations experience has been as a local officer of a steelworkers union, an employee of the War Labor 
Board, and in the personnel department of Allis Chalmers. He has a Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Wade E. Shurtleff is Director of Industrial Relations of the Standard Products Company, Cleve- 
land. He was head personnel man at Willys-Overland Motors and Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
_ Company. He has written many articles and books and was Associate Editor of the Bureau of National 
Affairs. He is a graduate of Ohio University. 





CoLiecTIVE BARGAINING, PRINCIPLES AND 
Practices. By C. Wilson Randle. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 740 pages. $6. 


The title of this book is, in one sense, 
too broad and, in another, too narrow. 
The author does not really set forth any 
““principles’’ of collective bargaining. How- 
ever, the scope of the book takes in griev- 
ance handling, arbitration, strikes and 
other related subjects as well as the negotia- 
tion of labor agreements. 

For the experienced person in labor 
relations, the most useful section of the 
book is that which deals with preparation 
for negotiations—something too frequently 
neglected by management, though not by 
the unions. Students and others unfamiliar 
with the field will get a well-rounded pic- 
ture of collective bargaining. The author 
provides good background material, such 
as a brief history of collective bargaining 
and an analysis of the current federal legis- 
lation. Numerous examples of contract 
clauses are given and, in addition, three 
labor agreements are printed in full: the 
General Motors contract with CIO's United 
Auto Workers, an agreement involving the 
Railroad Brotherhood, and one with AFL's 
Paperhangers. An arbitrator's award is 
also reprinted. The author has included a 
good glossary of labor relations terms and 
excellent charts and graphs illustrating 
important points throughout the book. 


Tue ManaGeMENT Dictionary. By A. E. 
Benn. New York: Exposition Press. 379 
pages. $7.50 

The compiler of this very helpful 
dictionary is librarian of the Public Rela- 
tions Research Library at the Ford Motor 
Company. She has included definitions of 
more than 4000 words commonly used in 


the following: job analysis, wage and 
salary administration, industrial psychol- 
ogy, labor relations, general administration, 
economics, engineering, cost accounting, 
and production. Highly technical terms as 
well as the latest slang are defined. Much 
miscellaneous information that is very 
helpful to have all in one place—such as 
names of government agencies and other 
organizations that businessmen must deal 
with—is included. This comprehensive dic- 
tionary should be in every company library. 


Are Workers Human? By Gordon Rattray 
Taylor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 273 
pages. $3.00 


Here is a very readable presentation of 
some of the findings of social scientists like 
Mayo, Roethlisberger, Whitehead, Kurt 
Lewin and others. Most of this material is 
very familiar indeed to personnel executives 
but they may be interested in this book be- 
cause it could be used in supervisory train- 
ing programs. The substance of the book is 
that people work harder under these cir- 
cumstances: 

1. When they work together in small 

groups (up to about 12) 

2. When they select their own natural 

leaders 

3. When they set their own goals 
Mr. Taylor fails to discuss the problems 
that may arise in trying to apply these 
principles in a large organization, nor does 
he report the criticisms that have been 
levelled against the use to which these 
findings are sometimes put in industry. 
The training director, in conducting con- 
ferences with supervisors, could present the 
material that Mr. Taylor does not cover. 
A good summary of the researches on which 
the author has drawn is given in INDUsTRILA 





BOOK REVIEWS I§t 


Sociotocy, by Miller and Form (Harper 
and Bros.). That book was reviewed a few 
months ago in PersONNEL JOURNAL. 


Speak Up, ManaGeMENT! By Robert New- 
comb and Marg Sammons. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. 308 pages. $5.00 


The authors, well-known for their 
work with numerous companies and also 
for their shorter publications on the sub- 
ject, pack into this book an enormous num- 
ber of suggestions on how management can 
communicate with employees. Fundamental 
problems in communication are hardly 
touched upon, but the book will be useful 
to those who have to turn out one or more 
types of company communications. Media 
covered are: the management newsletter, 
the employee handbook, annual reports, 
bulletin boards, house organs and other 


company papers. Helpful comments are 
made on such problems as time lag in pub- 
lication, getting copy approved, how to 
develop a good nose for news, designing 
and promoting the company publication, 
etc. The authors also bring in other com- 
munication channels—such as supervisory 
and employee meetings, plant tours, press 
relations, etc. The section on visual and 
audio-visual aids is very good. 

The authors comment that one of the 
major complicating factors in employer- 
employee communication today is the labor 
press. Union papers have become very pro- 
fessional and are very influential. The 
authors observe: ‘“Where management it- 
self has no publication of any kind, and 
ineffective person-to-person communica- 
tion, the labor paper generally has every- 
thing its own way because there is no 
journal to challenge its opinions.” 





Personnel Research 


Vocational Interests of Industrial Relations 
Personnel. By Philip H. Kriedt, C. Harold 
Stone, and Donald G. Paterson, University 
of Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 36, No. 3, June, 1952, 174-179. 


One of the keys used in scoring the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank is for 
Personnel Director. The field of industrial 
relations and personnel management has 
changed considerably since these keys were 
developed about twenty years ago. The pur- 
poses of this investigation were: “‘(1) to 
determine which industrial relations posi- 
tions, if any, are adequately measured by 
the present Personnel Director Key of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank; (2) to 
develop a new key or keys for such positions 
if needed; and (3) to provide additional 
data for these positions based on the 39 
occupational keys."’ 

Strong Blanks were sent to 650 in- 
dustrial relations executives. From this 
group a total of 386 usable records were 
obtained for analysis. These records were 
divided into five subgroups. The Personnel 
Director Key was found to be an adequate 
measure of the vocational interests of these 
workers, and it was concluded that no new 
key was needed at this time. 

The authors have made an interesting 
study of primary and secondary patterns 
of interests. There was a significant absence 
of high ratings in the occupational keys 
falling in certain groups. This article should 
be consulted by those who use the Strong 
Blank in the vocational counseling of per- 
sons contemplating industrial relations 
work. 


Attitudes Toward Older Workers. By Jacob 
Tuckman and Irving Lorge, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 3, June, 1952, 
149-153. 


Employers are reluctant to hire older 
workers and they give many reasons for 
this. There is very little experimental evi- 
dence to justify the excuses that they give. 
The purpose of this study was to find out 
the extent to which graduate students hold 
the common beliefs about older workers. A 
questionnaire of 51 statements on the older 
worker was made up, and this questionnaire 
was given to 147 graduate students in a 
course on the psychology of the adult at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
There were 92 men and 55 women in the 
group. 

The subjects were divided into two 
groups—those under thirty years of age 
and those over thirty. The data from the 
questionnaire were analyzed for the two 
age groups separately, but no significant 
differences were found. The authors did not 
consider the sex differences which they 
noted to be important, although there was 
a slight tendency for the women to be more 
prejudiced than the men against the older 
worker. 

The data indicate that there is con- 
siderable acceptance of erroneous ideas 
about older workers, even in a_ well- 
educated group of people. There is need for 
more experimental evidence to prove or 
disprove the prejudices which are widely 
held about the skills, abilities and per- 
sonality characteristics of the older worker. 

All of the statements used in the ques- 
tionnaire are reprinted in the article. The 
subjects were instructed to circle the Yes 
if they were in general agreement with the 
statement and the No if they were in general 
disagreement. They were told to answer all 
questions and guess if they were not sure. 
A number of the statements appear to be 
open to debate, and it might have been 
well to include a classification like Unde- 
cided. 
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Astitudes Toward the Employment of Older 
People. By Wayne Kirchner, Theodore Lind- 
bom and Donald G. Paterson, University 
of Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 36, No. 3, June, 1952, 154-156. 


This articles describes the construction 
of a scale for measuring attitudes toward 
the employment of older people. A total 
of 53 items were originally drawn up. After 
three item analyses with different groups 
a 24-item Scale called a “‘Questionnaire 
About Problems of Older Employees,’’ was 
selected from the original pool of state- 
ments. The scale is now being used by 
the Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in a variety of studies 
of the occupational adjustment problems 
of older workers. 

One of the most interesting findings 
so far has been a striking age difference 
disclosed by use of the scale. Employees 
in industrial plants ‘‘under 30’’ are, on the 
average, neutral toward the employment 
of older workers. The *'30 to 49" age group 
and the group ‘‘over 50"’ are increasingly 
favorable in their attitudes toward the older 
worker. 


Dial Reading Performance as a Function of 
Color of Illumination. By S. D. S. Spragg and 
M. L. Rock, University of Rochester. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 3, 
June, 1952, 196-200. 


This study follows one published 
earlier this year in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology on “Dial Reading Performance 
as a Function of Brightness."’ The data of 
this experiment consisted of error scores 
and time scores for 20 subjects reading dials 
under two brightness levels for each of 
four colors of illumination. The brightness 
levels were 0.1 Foot-lamberts and o.o1 


Foot-lamberts; and the colors used were 
yellow-green, yellow-orange, orange-red, 
and deep red. The results showed that at 
the lower level of illumination performance 
was poorest under deep red light. But at 
0.1 foot-lamberts there was no clear trend 
in the results. The effects of color differ- 
ences were insignificant compared to those 
due to brightness differences. 

The authors conclude that if the ‘‘criti- 
cal brightness level is exceeded instrument 
readability is not decreased by the use of 
red light, which is known to best for 
maintenance of dark adaptation.” 


The Effect of Varying Intensities of Illumina- 
tion upon Performance on a Motor Task. By 
Ernest J. McCormick, Purdue University, 
and Jarold R. Niven, International Har- 
vester Co. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
36, No. 3, June, 1952, 193-195. 

Twenty-seven elementary psychology 
students were tested with the Purdue Hand 
Precision Test at three levels of illumina- 
tion: 5 foot candles, 50 foot candles, and 
150 foot candles. Significant differences in 
performance were noted between the trials 
using 5 foot candles and those using 50 
foot candles, but the difference in perform- 
ance between 50 foot candles and 150 foot 
candles was not significant. 

This result suggests that increasing 
the illumination beyond 50 foot candles 
will not have a significant effect upon per- 
formance on a task of this kind. The authors 
think that optimum levels of intensity 
of illumination may exist for various types 
of jobs, and that in many cases it would 
be worthwhile to determine this experi- 
mentally. No study was made of the 
physical or psychological effect of varying 
the intensity of illumination apart from 
performance on the test. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Personnel Associations 


Tue PersonNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
c1aTION Of San Diego, California, met on 
June 11 to hear Dr. Walter Hepner talk 
about ‘‘My Greatest Personnel Problem— 
Myself."’ Dr. Hepner is President of San 
Diego State College. Officers for the year 
1951-52 are Ken Owen, President; Dr. Will 
Kidwell, Vice President; Lee Thompson, 
Vice President; Chic Collins, Secretary; 
and Ed Hall, Treasurer. 





Tue PeRsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL ReE- 
LaTions AssociaTIon Of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, discussed leftist trends at a dinner 
meeting held on May 22. Martin Berkely 
told the ‘‘Story Behind the Story,”’ re- 
porting his experiences as a Communist 
party member in both New York and 
Hollywood from 1936 to 1943. In the second 
half of the meeting Randy Van Nostrand 
outlined a course of action in ‘“What to do 
About It.’ The new editor of Pirascope, 
the Association news letter, is Bob Human, 
according to an announcement in the June 
issue made by Lawrence T. Cooper, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 





Tue CALirorNiaA TRAINING Directors’ 
AssociaTIon describes two recent meetings 
in the C.T.D.A. Bulletin. At the May 
meeting Dr. W. A. Dew, Manager, Ex- 
tension Division, Public Relations Depart- 
ment Pacific District, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., spoke on ‘The Responsi- 
bilities of Management.”’ ‘“The Legal Obli- 
gations of Training Directors to the Re- 
turning Servicemen’’ were helpfully 
described at the June meeting. The speaker 
was Mr. Edward K. McMahon, Regional 
Director, Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights, San Francisco. At this meeting 
an eight-minute feature sketch was pre- 
sented by Albert Boynton, Training Direc- 
tor, Pacific Intermountain Express Com- 


pany. The topic was ‘‘How Much Planning 
Should Go Into Industrial Training?’ The 
C.T.D.A. Bulletin also contains such items 
as a summary by Walt Tait of Standard 
Oil Company's recent Opinion Poll; a 
commentary on three recent training re- 
ports issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board; book reports; and de- 
scriptions of meetings for training directors. 





Tue New York PersoONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOCIATION presented its Award of 
Merit to Lawrence A. Appley at a meeting 
held on June 16. The award is presented for 
‘outstanding achievement in the field of 
personnel relations."’ Mr. Appley, who is 
President of the American Management 
Association, is also active as a member of 
the President's Advisory committee on 
Management. He is a member, as well, of 
the Advisory Committee on Personnel to 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In accepting the award Mr. Appley 
addressed the Association on ‘‘Personnel 
Administration at the Crossroads."’ New 
officers of the Association are Edward M. 
Walsh, Director of Personnel Administra- 
tion for General Food Corporation, Chair- 
man; R. Randall Irwin, Manager of Execu- 
tive Placement at R. H. Macy and John Q. 
Jenning, Director of Industrial Relations 
for Singer Manufacturing Company, Vice 
Chairmen; Dorothy Hyland, Personnel Offi- 
cer of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, Secre- 
tary; and E. Scarritt Jones, Public Rela- 
tions and Advertising Director for Public 
National Bank and Trust Company, Treas- 
urer. 





THe INLAND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
or Catirornia, has sent us notices of their 
May and June meetings. On May 20 Dr. 
Gilbert Brighouse spoke on ‘Applying the 
Laws of Learning to the Training Pro- 
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gram."’ Dr. Brighouse is Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles. Since 1945 he has 
been clinical psychologist for the San 
Marino public schools and has served as a 
consulting psychologist to various indus- 
tries including Lockheed Aircraft. On June 
17 Lee Stockford spoke on ‘‘Performance 
Reviews." Mr. Stockford is Manager of 
Personnel Records at Lockheed. 





Tue Personnet Manacers Cius of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce elected officers 
at the annual meeting held on May 20. 
The new President for 1952-53 is Verner 
O. Nelson, of the Spaulding-Moss Com- 
pany. The Vice President is Mrs. Viola 
Saltmarsh of Tufts College; the secretary, 
D. Fred Hurley of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Tue INpustriaL Revations Assocta- 
TION oF Cuicaco held its annual meeting on 
June 17. The speaker was Carroll R. Daugh- 
erty, professor of Business Economics at 
Northwestern University. His topic was 
“A National Labor Policy.’’ Mr. Daugh- 
erty was Chairman of the President's Steel 
Fact Finding Board in 1949, and is widely 
known as an arbitrator and as a student of 
labor relations. 





Tue INpusTRIAL RELATIONS AssoOcIA- 
TION oF Burrato has elected officers for the 
coming year. They are Raymond R. Drake, 
Jr., of General Mills, President; Stewart 
C. Watson, of Acme Steel and Mall. Iron 
Works, Vice President; Lawrence S. Had- 
ley, of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, Secretary; and Theodore P. Marsden, 
of Bethlehem Steel, Treasurer. 





Tue CentraL New York PErsONNEL 
Manacers’ AssociaTION has elected new 
officers for the coming year. They are Harry 
W. Wilson, of the Skenandoa Rayon Cor- 
poration, Utica, President; Paul Dorn, 


Utica Drop Forge and Tool Corporation, 
Vice President; George G. Harrer, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Utica, 2nd Vice 
President; Edgar A. Doyle, Rome Cable 
Corporation, Secretary; and John F. Hooks, 
National Automotive Fibres Incorporated, 
Little Falls, Treasurer. Mr. Leonard J. 
Smith, President of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration spoke at the 
May meeting of the Association. At the 
June meeting Mr. Joseph Shaw of the As- 
sociated Industries, Buffalo, discussed the 
New York State Unemployment Insurance 
Law in which some changes have recently 
been made. A clambake wound up activities 
for the season. Mr. Harrer was kind enough 
to tell us about his lively association. 





Tue Detroit EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
Cuus held their Annual Outing and Ladies’ 
Night on June 11. Dr. Perry E. Gresham, 
one of Detroit’s most engaging pulpit per- 
sonalities, was the speaker. The new offi- 
cers of the club are George E. Gullen, Jr., 
Detroit Lubricator Co., President; Tom 
Silvester, Ford Motor Company, Vice Presi- 
dent; Wayne Stettbacher, Employers’ As- 
sociation, Secretary; and C. B. Eschenbach, 
Treasurer. We are grateful to Mr. Stett- 
bacher for telling us about the club. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssOCIATION, in its publica- 
tion, Personnel Panorama, catries tempting 
announcements in both the April and May 
issues of the 1952 Personnel Conference. 
The Conference is to be held October 30, 
31 and November 1 in Victoria B. C. and 
I have been invited to be a speaker. 





Tue Caprtat District Personne As- 
SOCIATION has sent us a list of their current 
officers. The President is Kenneth F. Echard, 
of Eddy Valve Company, Waterford, New 
York. George F. Baggett, Albany Felt 
Company, is Vive President. B. W. Bent- 
ley, General Electric Company, Waterford 
Works is Treasurer; and D. J. Hanor, 
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Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute, Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., is the Secretary. 





Tue Bay County PErRsONNEL AssoctiA- 
TION announces the election of officers for 
the coming year. Carl Ruhland, of Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., is the new President. The 
Vice President is Floyd Rexer, of Industrial 
Brownhoist Corp. The Secretary-Treasurer 
is Norbert C. Roth of Kuhlman Electric 
Company, 1000 2.6th St., Bay City, Michi- 


gan. 





Tue Inpustr1aL TRAINING AssociA- 
TION OF INDIANA tells us that their new 
officers are C. P. Robertson of Stokely 
Foods, Inc., President; Robert Stockment 
of the U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant, Vice 
President; and Dorothy Proesch, Training 
Director, L. S. Ayres and Company, Treas- 
urer. The secretary, who was kind enough 
to send us the information, is E. C. Susat, 
District Representative, Purdue University 


—Indianapolis Center, 902 Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


THe PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATION As- 
SOCIATION OF BALTimMore reports that their 
officers for 1952-53 are President, F. X. 
Moritz, of the Baltimore Salesbook Co.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. L. Marteny, of 
Bartgis Bros. Co.; and Vice Presidents, 
E. P. Martin, of Western Maryland Dairy; 
J. E. Colbeck, of Proctor & Gamble Mfg. 
Co.; and J. B. Payne, of Mutual Chemical 
Co. 





Tue Iowa InpustriaL TRAINING As- 
SOCIATION informs us that their President 
for 1952 is G. K. Davis. Mr. Davis is con- 
nected with The Quaker Oats Company in 
Cedar Rapids. Glenn Boysen, the Vice 
President, is with Meredith Publishing 
Company in Des Moines. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is Earl S. Baird, of the Engineer- 
ing Extension Service, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Conferences 


INsTITUTE FOR TRAINING SPECIALISTS, 
under the auspices of The New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations was 
held at Cornell June 10-14. “Economic 
Education in Modern Industry,’’ was dis- 
cussed at the opening session by Paul 
Kemph, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
Inland Steel Products Co., Milwaukee. 
Richard Johnson, Director of Training, 
New York Port Authority, spoke on 
“Training Records and Reports’’ on the 
second day of the conference. At other ses- 
sions the following topics were considered: 
‘Co-ordinating Training Ideas with Pro- 
duction Situations,’’ presented by Alpheus 
Smith, Assistant Director of Extension, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations; ‘Building Training At- 
titudes within the Line Organization," by 
Andrew Daly, Manager, Department of 
Education, International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York; ‘‘Developing Our- 


selves and Our People,’’ by Charles Fore- 
man, Training Director, United Parcel 
Service, Inc., New York; ‘‘Executive De- 
velopment with Emphasis on Guided Ex- 
periences,’’ by Earl Planty, Executive Con- 
sultant, Johnson and Johnson Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; and ‘‘Fundamental Con- 
cepts of Supervisory Training,’’ by Val 
Jean McCoy, Public Relations Representa- 
tive, Shell Oil Co., Houston. 





Tue MeErcHANTs AND MANUFACTURERS 
Association of Los Angeles held a one-day 
conference June 14, on “Improving Em- 
ployee Relations Through Line-Staff Co- 
operation.’’ The purpose of the conference 
was to help bring about a better under- 
standing between staff and line in any busi- 
ness. The problem was attacked in a very 
practical way, beginning with a statement 
of the problem by Frank D. Murphy, Super- 
visor, Cost Control Special Weapons Divi- 
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sion, Northrop Aircraft Inc. The discussion 
then kicked off with an expression of *‘Line 
Views’’ by John D, Spalding, Works Man- 
ager, the National Supply Company, Tor- 
rance. The “‘Staff Position’’ was presented 
by A. J. Alstrom, Manager, Personnel 
Division Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. Then a “‘Staff Panel Bucked the 
Line,"’ and a “‘Line Panel Defended Its 
Goal"’ in two panel discussions. A speaker- 
less session followed in which the confer- 
ence broke up into small discussion groups 
of 12. Each of these small groups prepared 
a summary and conclusions for the con- 
ference chairman. At the end of the day 
Charles A. McKeand, Director of Employee 
Relations, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, Los Angeles, summarized the 
day's work. Asa final practical touch to this 
well-planned conference, the proceedings 
were transcribed and copies sent to each 
registrant. 





Tue 13TH ANNUAL MEETING oF THP 
House Macazine Institute was held on 
June 12th at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. The meeting took its theme from 
the results of HMI’s 1952 survey of its 
membership. Hugh Rusch, Vice President 
of Opinion Research Corporation, sum- 
marized and interpreted the survey results 
in the light of that company’s experience 
with business and public attitudes. He also 
suggested areas for future development. 
Jack Shannon, Coordinator of Public Re- 
lations, Humble Oil and Refining Co., spoke 
on “Your Publication and the Public.”’ 
The program also included the presentation 
of the Second Annual HMI Award for 
Achievement in Industrial Communication 
to Pitney-Bowes, Incorporated. 





A BrierinG Session ON MANAGEMENT 
DevELOPpMENT, sponsored by the American 
Management Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria May 27 and 28. The pur- 


pose of the session was to help crystallize 
and define the progress made in new de- 
velopments of management. Speakers in- 
cluded Virgil K. Rowland, the Detroit 
Edison Company; James C. Worthy, Sears 
Roebuck and Co.; Charles W. L. Foreman, 
United Parcel Service, New York; Thomas 
J. Kiernan, United States Rubber Company; 
Admiral Frederick J. Bell, McCormick and 
Co., Inc.; Matthew Radom, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; Richard R. Crow, 
United States Rubber Company; Dwight 
S. Sargent, Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc.; Earl G. Planty, Johnson 
and Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Hugh J. Phillips, Jr., U. S. Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh. The topics discussed were 
under the general headings of ‘Basic In- 
formation on Management Development,”’ 
‘The Techniques of Management Develop- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘Management Development 
Through Individual and Group Tech- 
niques." Lawrence A. Appley, President 
of the American Management Association, 
was chairman for the conference. 

The AMA held its mid-year General 
Management Conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria June 19-20. Among the high- 
lights of the conference were a panel on 
‘Management Polls the Pollsters,’’ with 
Dr. George Gallup, Elmo Roper and Clyde 
W. Hart being interviewed by Don G. 
Mitchell, President of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc.; and a presentation by Ralph 
J. Cordiner, President of General Electric 
Co., on “‘Problems of Management in a 
Large Decentralized Organization." 





Tue 8tH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN Socigty OF TRAINING D1rEcToRS 
was held at French Lick, Indiana, in March. 
The meeting was attended by 759 people 
from 41 states, Washington, D. C., Canada, 
and Venezuela. The new President of the 
Society, elected at the conference, is W. D. 
Christensen, of the Eli Lilly Company, 
Indianapolis. 
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Employee Magazines 


Tue Unitep Statzs Pirzg anD FounDRY 
Company, Burlington, N. J. covers its 
monthly publication, Pipelines, for May 
with an informal photograph of the new 
company President, Claude Lawson. Just 
inside the cover are four more candid pic- 
tures of Mr. Lawson digging into his first 
day’s work. The feature makes an effective 
introduction of the new head of U. S. Pipe 
to the employees, through their magazine. 





H. P. Hoop anp Sons, INnc., monthly 
magazine Spotlight has been mentioned be- 
fore in these pages. Through its generous 
forty pages employees and dealers through- 
out New England are able to know each 
other. Many photographs record family 
histories and anniversaries, as well as 
meetings of interest. The various phases of 
the dairy industry are also well illustrated 
in the magazine. Jane A. Donovan is the 
editor. 





NorTHLAND GREYHOUND LINEs’ 20 
page 8146 by 11 magazine, Rear View Mirror 
keeps its widely scattered employees in 
touch with each other. A picture of North- 


land's officers and department heads ap- 
pears in the March-April issue. The picture 
was printed in response to inquiries made 
about the establishment of policy. The 
caption explains the policy-making pro- 
cedure. The editor is H. H. Moon. 





Otver Iron Min1noc Division, United 
States Steel Company, puts a striking cover 
on the May issue of its publication, Ore, 
Iron and Men. The cover was taken from an 
oil painting by Jim McKenzie of the en- 
gineering department, Duluth, and shows 
an early dinkey locomotive. The cover 
highlights a feature article, ‘‘From Dinkeys 
to Diesels,’’ which in turn is graphically 
illustrated with photographs. Another eye- 
catching feature is the result of a study of 
the mining industry made by the fifth 
grade of a local school. More than half of 
the class had fathers working in nearby 
mines, so the project was a natural. The 
result is a poem called, ““The Earth that 
God Made."’ The poem was written and il- 
lustrated by the children, and published in 
full in the magazine. Ore, Iron and Men is 
edited by Bob Burke. 


Publications 


Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOcIATION has sent us several more 
of their Management Report series. These 
are stenographic briefs of addresses given 
before the Association. ‘“The Outlook in 
Industrial Relations’’ is the title of the ad- 
dress given by Edward T. Cheyfitz, Assist- 
ant to the President of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. “‘Manage- 
ment in an Arsenal Economy,"’ was the sub- 
ject chosen by Willard Chevalier, Executive 
Vice President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc. Hiram S. Hall, Industry 
Member, Wage Stabilization Board, spoke 
to the Association on ‘Bargaining Dangers 
in Wage Stabilization.’’ ‘“The President's 
Letter Technique in Employee Relations,” 


was discussed before the group by C. G. 
Frantz, President, Apex Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co. Edward N. Hay, of Edward 
N. Hay and Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, 
spoke on ‘‘The Analysis and Evaluation of 
Executive Positions.’’ The reports sell for 
one dollar and may be ordered from the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion, 2180 Milvia St., Berkely 4, California. 





Pustic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE has 
published a 1952 Catalog of Publications in 
the Field of Public Administration, under 
the title of Your Business of Government. 
Two interesting books listed in the catalog 
are America’s Manpower Crisis, the report of 
the Institute on Manpower Utilization and 
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Government Personnel, which sells for 
$3.00; and Counseling in Personnel Work, 
1945-49, which is a bibliography compiled 
by Paul S. Burnham and Stuart H. Palmer. 
It sells for $1.00. The catalog is available 
from Public Administration Service, 1313 
East Sixtieth St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 





Tue Amos Tuck ScHoot or Business 
ApMINIsTRATION, Dartmouth College, of- 
fers a Reading List on Business Administra- 
tion. It contains a section on Industrial 
Relations, Personnel Administration and 
Labor Relations. The Reading List may be 
obtained from the Amos Tuck School, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., at 
$1.00 per copy. 





GeneraL Exxcrric has a_ booklet 
called It Takes All of Us, issued in answer to 
the question, ‘“What kind of business makes 
the best defense contractor?’’ The thirty- 
two pages are Clearly set off with captions 
and diagrams in color. There are also some 
well chosen photographs. Copies may be 
obtained from Distribution Section 230-111, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 
5, N. Y. 





Toe New York Strate ScHoo. or 
INDUSTRIAL AND LaBor Retations at Cor- 
nell puts out a useful periodical, Industrial 
and Labor Relations Abstracts and Annota- 
tions, which we have noted before in these 
pages. The June issue summarizes an article 
called *‘What’s in a Name—A Rejoinder,”’ 
by S. Avery Raube, which appeared in the 
April Pgrrsonnet Journat. ‘‘Against 
FEPC”’ by Randoph Van Nostrand from 
the same"P] issue is also described. A book- 
let on ‘Employee Benefit Plans Providing 
Hospital, Surgical and Medical Care,"’ is 


abstracted as well. Abstracts and Annota- 
tions is free, and may be obtained from the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Tue Society ror AppLiep ANTHRO- 
poLocy publishes a quarterly Clearinghouse 
Bulletin of Research in Human Organization. 
The research described in the bulletin is 
highly technical. Most of it concerns med- 
icine, psychology, and sociology rather 
than}business or industry. A summary of 
“Community Research in the Japan Oc- 
cupation”’ in the Winter issue is of more 
general interest. Copies may be™obtained 
from the Clearinghouse for Research in 
Human Organization, 79 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Tue W. E. Upjonn InstiruTe For 
Community Resgzarcn has printed two 
papers which were originally given at the 
annual meetings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in Chicago, held in 
Sepyember 1951. The booklet is called 
Employment of the Older Worker. The first 
paper, given by Clark Tibbitts, Chairman, 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, is on the ‘‘Back- 
ground of the Issue.’ The second discusses 
the ‘Experience of Employers in the Cleve- 
land Area.”’ It is by Arthur M. Noetzel, 
Jr., Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, John Carroll University. The 
booklet concludes with a selected bibliog- 
raphy on “Employment of the Older 
Worker,’’ by Charles C. Gibbons, Industrial 
Program Director, The W. E. Upjohn In- 
stitute for Community Research. The book- 
let is available from the Institute at 709 
South Westnedge Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available after October 1, 1952, industrial relations 


supervisor seeking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
experience in personnel and labor relations work including eight years in national periodical publishing 
field. ; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle cast oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 167. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: Heavy experience in supervisory training, using conference 
role-playing and case discussion methods. Able to analyze needs and adopt material. Additional 
experience in interviewing and placement work for large university; college graduate; age 48; prefer 
Metropolitan New York area. Reply Box 179. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Will relocate. 15 years experience in retail food business. University de- 
- in Personnel Administration and Industrial Psychology. Good health. Interested in well estab- 
ished organization with modern attitude toward Personnel Administration. Reply Box 784. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 4 years diversified experience. Presently employed as assistant labor 
relations director in plant of 5000. Responsible for contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, and foreman training. Previous experience intial personnel selection and placement. 
Cornell graduate. Age 28. Married veteran. Reply Box 186. 


FOREIGN SERVICE APPLICANT: B.A. in Personne! Management, 4) years experience in personnel 
and office work. Experienced interviewer, some counseling, job analysis. Age 30, excellent health. 
Interested in Middle East, Far East, South America. Resume. Reply Box 787. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Thorough ee in formulating policies and directing 
all phases of personnel and labor relations. Present employer knows I am seeking a more challenging 
opportunity to build progressive program. Minimum salary, $14,000. Reply Box 788. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Finest education with continuing studies in personnel field. Broad business 
background in industry and commerce. Ten years personnel assignments with exceptionally good ex- 
perience in recruiting, selection, evaluation, employee relations training, administration and other 
personnel functions. Capable of developing or continuing sound personnel program. Adaptable for 
smaller industrial and large commercial or institutional organizations. Prefer location Philadelphia, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey area. Reply Box 189. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BA Industrial Psychology plus 5 years experience in all phases Employee 
Relations; 3 years Wage and Salary Administration. Desire to relocate from Southwest to San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. Salary minimum $7,000. Reply Box igo. 


LABOR RELATIONS: 2 years industrial experience in negotiations, arbitrations, contract writing, 
NLRB, Wage and Hour, Wage and gm Administration and Stabilization. Attorney. LLM in Labor 
Law. Age 29. Prefer New York City industrial area. Reply Box zgz. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Eight years experience in Industrial 

Relations Management in wall board insulation industry. Four years public personnel management. 

Broad — in administration of labor contracts, employment and placement, supervision of 

safety and foreman training programs, developing and formulating employee relations policy and 

—- pertaining to wage rates. College graduate, Business Administration, age 38, will relocate. 
esume/Interview at your request. Reply Box zz. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: For 200-bed general hospital in Michigan. Some experience in recruiting, 
examining, training, communications and handling grievances required. Salary open. Position avail- 
able November 1, 1952. Reply Box 293. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: University Graduate with Personnel Management Training to work 
directly under Manager of Industrial Relations Dept. Canadian preferred. Address al! communications 
to Manager, Industrial Relations Dept. 239—6th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Advertisements will be acceqted under chese headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 10% discount for two insertions, 20% 
off three insertions or more. 
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: st typing and stenographic tests take too long to dt 
pecessary time means increased cost to the employer a 
‘relations. You have no right to take any more of the 


ey ame os shniely nec. : 
In addition, since most newly hired clerks are for vit 
o need for claborate tests for typing or steno 


is $4.90 and there are no test blanks to buy. 
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by means of standards. Sade fo sly ad age sae care 
means of a plan of job or position evaluation. ~ 


‘hess ci sean enys if cvolmertag Hole Yanes seed Glldd How 
effectively we have used the many different kinds of plans is ba 
accumulated experience in this field. We have installed or guided 
tion of job evaluation plans for considerably more than 100 © 
in the past ten years. These plans cover many kinds of jobs; maa 
supervisory, technical, sales and executive. 


Wc Sick ta sen eaneeee joan ANNI Rommel 
we must analyze the jobs and write the descriptions, and then ev 
jobs and price them. In other cases we merely advise the client 
points. In still other cases we do part of the work and train 
client to do some or much of it himself. ‘ 


in meeting many kinds of problems. Hi obat 
i pura pen cl by he et. We donor "aad 
but apply tested principles to the current problem. 


Write on your letterhead for literature. 


EDWARD N. HAY & Associates, 


1523 Walaut Street, 

















